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Defense Communities —An Urgent Social and Religious Problem 
Prepared by Inez M. Cavert of the Department Staff 


All over the country there are “boom” communities 
which have been “swamped” with industrial workers or 
men in army camps or naval stations. In this issue 
INFORMATION SERVICE presents data drawn from a few 
communities. It is believed that these illustrate condi- 
tions in many places. The Department has been for- 
tunate in securing data from well-informed persons who 
are familiar with the situation in the communities dis- 
cussed.t Some of the sources must remain confidential. 
Later, it is hoped that further issues may be devoted to 
this all-important topic. 


Increases in Population 


A rough “yardstick” for measuring the need of as- 
sistance in any community is the rate of increase in the 
population. In general, students of the problem say that 
any small, relatively isolated community which has had 
its population (or that of the immediate vicinity, as in the 
case of army or navy camps) at least doubled is certain 
to be in a critical situation. Even a fifty per cent increase 
in population may be very serious under some circum- 
stances. Larger cities with more resources to start with 
can usually cope more adequately with conditions, al- 
though some of these are likewise gravely overburdened. 
It is estimated that nearly 200 communities in the coun- 
try are in a “critical” condition with more than 100 addi- 
tional in a “serious” condition. 


For some communities the population increase seems 
almost fantastic. Talladega County, Ala., for instance, 
was in January, 1940, a rural county with two small 
towns and a few tiny villages. Since then a powder plant, 
a bag-loading plant and an ammunition dump have been 
built. Employment in the three plants is now estimated 
at from 18,000 to 20,000. (Accurate data on the number 
of employes in important defense industries or in army 
camps or navy stations are not released by the authori- 
ties.) Talladega has about doubled its population—from 
8000 to 16,000. But Childersburg where the powder 
plant is located has increased from about 500 to at least 
5000 (the Chamber of Commerce estimates 8,000)—to 
say nothing of those who are living outside the village 
limits, who may well be actually more than those in the 
community. Many workers commute from other centers. 

1The data presented in this issue are admittedly fragmentary. 
Adequate information would require a field survey and intensive 
study of each community. 


When construction is entirely finished, there will be fewer 
employes. 

Fayetteville, N. C., is another community that has 
found itself “swamped” by the newcomers. In 1940 its 
population was about 17,000. Observers estimate that it 
has very nearly doubled since then. Fort Bragg in the 
immediate vicinity was a small army post of about 2,500 
officers and men until the selective service system was 
put into effect. On October 31, 1941, the approximate 
strength was reported to be 56,500.2. In other words, 
there were then more than three soldiers at Fort Bragg 
for every resident of Fayetteville in 1939, to say nothing 
of the civilian employes of the War Department or of 
those who have come into the community to provide 
services (desirable and undesirable) for the soldiers. 

Norfolk, Va., is a different type of community from 
either of the ones just mentioned. It is in a great ship- 
building center with a naval station. Army and marine 
camps are not far away. In 1940, the population was 
144,000. The “Recent Migration” study conducted by 
the WPA in October, 1941, found an increase of 11.6 
per cent in the population since October 19, 1940. Most 
estimates range from an increase of a third to double the 
population. There are large housing projects just outside 
the incorporated area for which Norfolk is the natural 
center though the people in them are not residents of the 
city. There are also many times more men at the naval 
station than there were in prewar days, to say nothing 
of those who come in for week-ends from the army camps 
nearby. 

Wichita, Kans., is an industrial community where great 
airplane factories are now located. In 1939 its population 
was about 115,000. It is expected that by the end of 
1942 the metropolitan area will have a population of 
almost 200,000. 


Data concerning several commitnities which will be 
“trouble spots” very soon has just been received. An 
ordnance plant is being erected in a rural county in Mis- 
sissippi which, it is reported, is already undergoing a 
transformation. The land of half of one tiny village 
(largely Negro) has been “condemned” for the plant. 
Trailers have already been established in wooded lots. In 
the little city nearby the housing situation is already acute. 
In South Dakota another plant is being erected which will 


2 World Almanac, 1942, p. 93. 
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require thousands of men for its construction. Three 
small towns are affected. Barracks for single men and 
trailer camps for families are being built by the contractor. 
Recreational facilities in each of these communities are 
either meager or non-existent. 

The speed of the increase in these communities is, of 
course, one of the reasons why community adjustment has 
been so difficult. One letter from Bremerton, Wash., 
where the Puget Sound Naval Yard is located, reports that 
3,000 people are now living “where there was virgin 
forest nine months ago.” 


Inadequste Housing 

The most obvious difficulty is the lack of accommoda- 
tions for the new arrivals. [Elizabeth Woodruff Clark, 
executive director of the National Association of Day 
Nurseries, describes conditions as she found them on a 
recent field trip: “Many cities now have ‘trailer 
slums.’ Rooming house areas are crowded; two 
and three families live in one room. <A report speaks 
of thirty families using one toilet and bath... . Almost 
anything with a roof and four walls is being utilized to 
house families.’’* 

What happened in Childersburg, Ala., during the pe- 
riod when the powder plant was under construction is 
vividly described by Loula Friend Dunn, commissioner 
of the Alabama State Department of Public Welfare, in 
the Journal of Educational Sociology (New York) for 
April. She writes: “Living space is at a premium not 
only within the town itself, but also for miles on all 
sides of it. Trailer camps line the highways in every 
direction and occupy most of the empty lots within the 
village. These trailer camps ... are bare tracts of ground 
on which are jammed as many trailers as can park in 
the space occupied. Frequently a single building 
provides sanitary facilities and from it occupants of the 
trailers must carry water in any container they happen 
to have. 

“Other makeshift living arrangements in the vicinity 
include bunkhouses, tent camps, and groups of cabins in 
clearings under the trees... . Many homes in Childers- 
burg with a few square feet of yard have trailers parked 
there. Woodsheds, barns, and garages have been con- 
verted into livable shelters and rented for fabulous prices.” 

In justice to the community, it should be added that, 
according to the local Chamber of Commerce, construc- 
tion within the police jurisdiction has increased tenfold. 
and that the peak has not yet been reached. Government 
housing projects will also help the situation. However, 
it seems that conditions are still very bad. 

Of a small Arkansas city, where a great arsenal is 
under construction, a careful observer writes: “The 
housing problem has been met thus far in a very simple 
manner. The newcomers have merely crowded into the 
nearest shelter, . . . from a well-ventilated room in some- 
one’s home . . . to an abode constructed of abandoned 
cardboard boxes, corrugated tin, and parts of old auto- 
mobile fenders and bodies, and for such accommodations 
the newcomers are paying a plenty.” The government is, 
however, striving to meet the situation. New houses are 
under construction, a trailer camp (not yet open) spon- 
sored by the Farm Security Administration is being 
equipped with water system, sewer pipes and electric 
lines. “Quarter boats,” commonly used along the rivers 
to house workers on levees, have been moved to this town 


8 The Family (New York), January 1942, p. 292. 
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where they accommodate 1,000 workmen. While th 
boats are crowded and offer little or no privacy, they ar 
sanitary and well-equipped. 

From the area around Fort Leonard Wood in Mis. 
souri comes the following account from a reliable source: 
“|. . The whole social structure of several counties has 
been suddenly changed. . . . Hundreds of quickly an 
crudely constructed houses grew over night. Old one. 
family homes became the dwelling places of scores gj 


people. . . . A parsonage of six rooms housed twenty 
people. . . . Prices of food, building materials, and other 


essentials have skyrocketed.* While the thousands moved 
in, many farmers and even whole communities were dis. 
located in order to make room for the camp.” In place 
of the construction workers have come thousands 9 
soldiers. “This, in turn, has necessitated the coming oj 
thousands of civilians to provide the business facilities, 
professional services and recreational programs to serve 
the soldiers. Semi-permanent communities seem to be 
developing, though the population will be constantly on 
the move. . . . Among these civilians are hundreds o 
soldiers’ brides and young wives and mothers.” 


[Tousing for Transients 


But it is not only the families who suffer from the hous. 
ing shortage. [From some communities there have been 
reports that furnished rooms were occupied in shifts— 
day workers using them at night, and night workers dur 
ing the day. 

The problem of transient women is particularly serious 
in many communities. These may be young girls coming to 
a boom town to look for a job. Or they may be the 
mothers, wives, or sweethearts of the men in camp. They 
cannot pay hotel rates; hostels for women are either 
lacking altogether or are entirely inadequate for the 
number who come. In one city on the West Coast which 
was the railroad center for two camps the only solution 
for the women who arrived on the night trains was to 
lock them in the women’s jail. There they were at least 
assured of a mattress and a blanket. 


A well-informed member of the national USO staf 
insists that one of the greatest services church women in 
camp communities could render would be to open theit 
homes to women needing a place to stay for a brief time, 
and that arrangements could be worked out with the USO 
to “sort” the women before assigning them to homes. 


Other Problems Caused by Overcrowding 


But bad housing—serious as that may be—is not the 
only problem which is caused by the enormous increases 
in population. Crowded streets and roads inadequate for 
the traffic are another aspect of the situation. (With tire 
and gas rationing this may be much less serious in the 
future than it was in 1941.) At Childersburg, for in 
stance, cars passed the intersection of the main highway 
and the road into the plant “at the rate of one every 
seven seconds” throughout the day, and during the pe 
riods when the shifts changed it was “bumper-to-bumpet 
traffic.”*® New roads, it should be said, are planned for. 

It is obvious that the water supply and sewage system 
adequate for a community cannot possibly meet its needs 
with an enormously increased population. In one city the 


4Study made in October, 1941. “Ceiling” prices are probably 
based on the high prices already existing. 
5 Dunn, Loula Friend. Op. cit. 
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water supply is so inadequate that there are stringent 
regulations against washing automobiles or watering 
lawns. In a Texas town, where a new camp ts being built, 
the sewage system served only about 60 per cent of the 
opulation and the water supply was barely adequate tor 
the town of about 1,200. 


Medical Service 

Obviously, the number of physicians needed for a 
village of 500 cannot serve a community of 5,000 ade- 
quately—to say nothing of the surrounding district. ‘There 
are two physicians and one dentist in Childersburg. The 
nearest hospital is 11 miles away, and adequate only for 
its own community, which has also increased materially. 
Ahealth center is being built but there will be no hospital 
beds. The powder plant does have an excellent clinic 
and a small hospital for plant employes injured on the 
job but nothing is done for those who are ill at home or 
for their families. There is real danger that this lack of 
medical service may prove to be “a serious bottleneck in 
the rapid production of munitions.” ® 

The State Health Director of California reported re- 
cently that medical help is so scarce in some sections of 
the state that hospitals are sending mothers and newborn 
infants home in half the time, or less, than the limit for 
safety. Some physicians are even delivering the babies 
in their own offices and sending them home in a few 
hours. 


Overcrowded Schools 


Enormous increases in population also mean far larger 
school enrollments. By and large, the workers who mi- 
grate to the industrial centers seem to be the younger 
people. In Childersburg, Ala., the schools were so crowd- 
ed that classes were held in the school buses and the 
school auditorium was partitioned off to provide addi- 
tional rooms. New schools are being built with federal 
aid. There is only one truant officer for the whole coun- 
ty so that many children are undoubtedly overlooked. The 
little town of Chico, near Bremerton, Wash., found its 
school population suddenly doubled. Classrooms were so 
crowded that many children were sitting on packing boxes. 
Classes were held in the entrance hall and in the rest- 
room—which could not be adequately heated in cold 
weather. Needless to say, the sanitary facilities were 
hopelessly inadequate for so large a number. 


Vice Conditions 


When large numbers of men are separated from their 
families, as in the army and navy and some of the in- 
dustrial centers, and have little or no opportunity for 
wholesome association with women, the problems of prosti- 
tution and venereal disease, difficult enough at best, be- 
come much more serious. In July, 1941, Congress passed 
the May Act which makes it illegal to engage in prosti- 
tution, or even “to rent or permit the use of a vehicle 
or building for that purpose within such areas around 
military and naval establishments as the Secretaries of 
War and Navy may designate in order to protect the 
health and welfare of their services.”* The FBI was 
made responsible for its enforcement. But no action was 
taken until December 5 when the War Department issued 


6Dunn, op. cit. 

™New York Herald Tribune, June 8, 1942. 

8 Summarized by Parran and Vonderlehr, Plain Words About 
ane Disease. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941, p. 
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Circular No. 249 stating that “the prevention and control 
of venereal disease is the responsibility of the unit com- 
mander and for the personal periormance of that duty 
he will be held strictly accountable. Unless extenuating 
circumstances exist, a high incidence of venereal disease 
in a command shall be regarded as indicative of a lack 
of efficiency on the part of the commander concerned.” 

The situation in Norfolk early in the period of defense 
activity was described by Gertrude Springer in Survey 
Graphic (New York) for January, 1941, as follows: 
“For years the city, by common consent, not by law, has 
had a segregated vice district, a dreary street of closely 
curtained apartments over dingy little shops, restaurants, 
and beer parlors. Few people in Noriolk have been easy 
in their minds about this street, but most of them ac- 
cepted the argument that segregation made police and 
public health control effective.” 

The houses have been closed though some of them, 
according to Deets Pickett of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, now operate as “low-class hotels . . . and 
are hard to control.” ‘here is, he says, “practically no 
street-walking.” Contacts are made in beer joints, dis- 
reputable dance halls, and other places where solicitation 
can be covered. The men are usually taken to tourist 
establishments outside the city limits. One thing, he says, 
is striking. “ ... The responsibility for this situation 
in Norfolk is national rather than local. The men who 
run the beer joints are usually ‘foreigners’—so called by 
Norfolk citizens. The prostitutes are transient. 

Only the closest cooperation between city, state and 
nation can deal with a situation which is exceedingly dan- 
gerous.”® Other careful observers report similar findings. 

The Division of Social Protection of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services’ is charged with 
“the reduction of venereal disease through the repression 
of commercialized prostitution” in order to safeguard both 
the workers in defense industries and the men in the 
armed forces. Its task is to secure the adoption of its 
program by state and local authorities. To this end, 
it is planning a series of 50 conferences with police offi- 
cers around the country at which it will provide advice 
and instruction in methods for dealing with the situation. 
Where rural villages have suddenly expanded to many 
times their original size the police forces, like other com- 
munity services, are frequently inadequate. Work with 
the men in uniform is left to the military and naval au- 
thorities. The provision of leisure-time activities, the 
treatment of persons with venereal disease, law enforce- 
ment and the care of the apprehended prostitute are left 
to the appropriate authorities, local, state and national. 

The elimination of venereal disease, not its control, is 
the aim of the Social Protection Division. It is reported 
that 233 red light districts in different parts of the coun- 
try have been closed and most of them have remained so. 
The venereal disease rate in the navy is the lowest in its 
history, the army rate the lowest recorded in war time. 


Race Relations 


The status of the Negro in the armed services and 
in defense industries has already been dealt with in IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE. (See issues of June 14, 1941, 


January 24, and April 11, 1942.) There has been great 


9 The Voice, Washington, D. C., May, 1942. 

10 The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services is “in 
effect” the war branch of the Federal Security Agency. 
Though the two agencies are entirely separate technically, in 
practice it is impossible to distinguish between them. 
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dissatisfaction among Negroes over the restrictions im- 
posed on them through prevalent race discriminations. 

USO units, staffed by Negroes, have been set up for 
Negro defense workers and for men in the services in a 
number of communities. The USO national office has 
steadily insisted that Negro staff members should be re- 
garded as full members of all USO staff conferences 
wherever there are Negro units. 

The Fair Employment Committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board was created to put into effect the President’s 
Executive Order of January 25, 1941, against any dis- 
crimination in defense industries because of “race, creed, 
color or national origin.” It has met with considerable 
success in some sections of the country. Opportunities 
for apprenticeship training in the skilled trades have not 
been available for Negroes in the past in many parts of 
the country. In Mobile, Ala., where there are large 
shipyards it is known that the proportion of Negroes 
employed is very small in comparison with their num- 
bers in the community or with the total number of em- 
ployes. It is probable that the number doing anything 
except common labor is exceedingly small. 

A careful observer, well acquainted with a community 
in the Deep South where huge new plants have been 
erected, writes: “There has been open, deliberate, and per- 
sistent discrimination against Negroes in the employment 
practices of the construction companies and the operating 
companies in these plants. Very little progress has been 
made up to date in the effort to end this discrimination ; 
but steps are underway which may possibly alter it some- 
what.” In that section nothing has been done for Negro 
housing, and there is no USO unit for Negroes. Negroes 
who come to the community as a result of the boom 
“have mostly left their families behind them. They are 
mainly untouched by the ordinary services of the Negro 
churches. . . . Road houses, ‘juke joints,’ and the boot- 
leggers cater to the spare time and loose cash of the 
Negro workers. .. . If present practices continue,” he says : 
“we can expect a mounting bitterness and restiveness 
amongst the Negroes.” If “something approaching equity 
is worked out” then, he comments, there will be resent- 
ment on the part of the white people. “In either case. 
we can expect an increasing tension between the two races. 
... At worst, it may make this county a seething cauldron 
of racial difficulty. At best, it may spur the citizenry 
to constructive action in the name of belated self-interest, 
since the pleas for justice and common decency have 
fallen on deaf ears. . . . The churches need not only to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the few workers and 
families who drift into their Sunday services. They 
need to work as the solvent of this difficult social situa- 
tion. There is no other solvent.” 

In some southern communities the experience of the 
Negroes has not been so dire. In Tullahoma, Tenn., 
where Camp Forrest is located, Raymond A. Hoyer, field 
recreation representative of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services for Tennessee and northern Ala- 
bama, explains that: “Prior to the arrival of the construc- 
tion workers, Negro help was both ample and cheap. To- 
day, the colored worker is finding commercial employment 
at higher wages than he ever dreamed possible. More- 
over, the colored population has also gone into the room- 
ing business as an accommodation to the transient Negro 
workers employed in the vicinity.” 1 


11 Raymond A. Hoyer, “The Soldier Town.” 
cational Sociology, (New York), April, 1942. 
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The presence of Negro soldiers in army camps ha 
caused serious friction, even race riots, in several com. 
munities. While this problem is by no means contined ty 
the South, it is most serious there. A little Texas tow, 
of about 1,200 people, may present grave problems for the 
future. It is the nearest village to a large army camp 
now under construction. (The first soldiers were dy 
to arrive about this time.) At best, it faces enormoys 
difficulties in adjusting to the big influx of newcomers, 
lor a number of years no Negroes have been allowed jy 
the community, so deep is its prejudice. But the army 
expects to send several thousand Negro soldiers there! 
The nearest city with an organized Negro community ig 
25 miles away (with a shuttle train between the ca 
and the city), where the Negro USO will be located 
That, in itself, means discrimination against the Negroes 
who must go farther, and pay more, for their off-camp 
recreation than do the white soldiers. Even so, with all 
the difficulty that such a village is certain to have in 
adjusting to its new life, the presence of the Negro so 
diers is certain ta make the situation far worse. It is no 
solution of the problem to say that a town must “change 
its attitude.” It cannot be done overnight at best, anda 
town so “swamped” with extraordinarily difficult prob 
lems is not in a mental state conducive to such additional 
radical readjustments. 


Recreation 


One of the results of boom conditions is the fact that 
the established recreation centers are hopelessly inade- 
quate for the new load. The Recreation Division of the 
Federal Security Agency and the USO, with the assis- 
tance of community agencies, provide leisure-time activi- 
ties for the men in service, outside the camps and for the 
workers in defense industries. 


The great need for recreation before the arrival of the 
USO especially where a huge plant was erected in a tiny 
community is described by Loula Friend Dunn in the 
article already referred to. Teen-age girls, working as 
waitresses in Childersburg “pay disproportionately large 
amounts to live in cluttered rooming houses with no pro- 
vision for their leisure hours. All too frequently they 
begin to prefer the adventures offered by questionable 
commercial forms of entertainment, and sometimes drift 
into prostitution. ... Men aimlessly roam the streets. ... 
They visit the post office and return to their rooms unless 
they patronize some of the commercial recreational spots 
which thrive with little regulation in the midst of town 
and along the highways. There are shooting galleries, 
one motion-picture theatre, ‘juke joints,’ and taxi dance 
halls.” 

Under the present set-up, recreation facilities in the 
communities most affected by the defense program are 
provided by the Division of Recreation of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, and staffed by the 
USO. Many communities have organized “defense 
recreation committees” (variously named in the different 
cities) to provide recreation programs. The churches 
also have been active in furnishing social opportunities 
for the men in service. 

The seven-day week, now in effect in some defense 
industries means that the workers have little time for 
recreation. From one city comes the report that the 
men don’t respond much to athletic programs because 
they are too tired for strenuous activity after the long 
hours in the factory and classes three nights a week. A 
woman USO worker comments that the women em- 
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ployes likewise say they are “too tired” for parties at 
night. 
The Work of the Church 


What is the special task of the churches in defense 
communities? It is twofold: to provide services for 
the newcomers as well as for its established parish (which 
means finding a way to reach the unchurched) and to co- 
operate with community agencies in securing other fa- 
cilities needed for the well-being of the community. 


Most of the larger denominations, at least, have ar- 
ranged for assistance to their churches in some of the 
more important camp and industrial communities. Fre- 
quently, the responsibility within a denomination is di- 
vided, with one group concerned only with industrial com- 
munities and another with camp communities. Sums 
granted range from a few dollars a month for expenses 
to sufficient funds for remodelling buildings to make them 
more useful. So far, the total amounts granted are, it 
would seem, relatively small. 


The system of making one denominational agency re- 
sponsible for work with the men in service and another 
(usually the home mission board) responsible for work 
in industrial communities seems of very doubtful wisdom 
to some observers. Army camps may be located near 
industrial centers with great airplane factories, for in- 
stance. Naval stations may be combined with great ship- 
yards and other defense industries. In such a case joint 
action is clearly desirable. Yet it is obviously more 
difficult for two agencies to act quickly than for one. 

But some observers believe that this is not the most 
serious aspect of the problem. “Soldier towns” like 
Fayetteville, N. C., or Tullahoma, Tenn., to take two 
illustrations, are also boom towns to which large num- 
bers of civilians have come to work in the various types 
of commercial services provided for the men in uniform. 
Most, if not all, of the national denominational funds sent 
in to assist the local churches in such places is for “sol- 
dier work.” So far as one can judge from the scanty 
reports available, those churches are so overwhelmed 
with the task of trying to provide some measure of church 
contact for the men that they have tended to forget about 
the new civilians in their midst. Even the best-organized 
cities with both soldiers and industrial workers find the 
latter far more difficult than that with service men. 

It is no answer to say that work with the industrial 
groups represents “the ongoing work of the church” 
while that for men in uniform is “a temporary emer- 
gency.” Civilian workers in camp communities are as 
much a part of the “ongoing church”—or should be—as 
are those in airplane factories. 

As to the interdenominational phase, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Home Missions Council, the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, and the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, have created 
the Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities. It is “the recognized interdenominational clear- 
ing house for work by the churches in Camp and De- 
fense areas. In matters on which there is common agree- 
ment, [it] . . . serves to provide clearance with the gov- 
enment, the USO, and other national agencies. It is 
amedium for sharing information and counsel in the 
development of programs and procedures.” 

There seems to be general agreement that in the com- 
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munities where there has been a great increase in population 
the task of seeking out the newcomers, providing the ser- 
vices of the church, and assisting in community problems 
is usually far beyond the resources of the local churches. 
Sometimes the original communities were seriously over- 
churched, so that actual facilities would be reasonably 
adequate if they were “pooled.” But, frequently, such 
churches have only weak leadership. Sending in de- 
nominational help may—or may not—solve the problem. 
Certainly, erecting competitive one-room churches to 
serve the newcomers will not meet the need. 

From one such community a local minister complained 
to his denominational headquarters that every other de- 
nomination with a church in the community but his own 
(including the “isms”) had sent in additional workers 
for their local churches. “We either retain our church 
people,” he wrote, “or soon lose them to every other 
organization claiming their allegiance.” 

A minister located near one of the large industrial 
defense projects writes there are now some 12 or 15 
thousand people where there were 800 two years ago. 
He has a circuit of four churches, all affected by this 
increase in population. Only recently has any additional 
assistance been available. This summer, when the con- 
struction work will be finished and the peak of the need 
will be over, he expects to have a full-time worker. There 
will be no lack of opportunity for service, but the 
pressure of population will be materially relieved. 

A minister in a large city church writes: “Thousands 
of church people all over everywhere. WE NEED A 
CHURCH SURVEY TO FIND THEM... . Most of 
them are here to make money—living in one or two 
rooms—all they can get—they will not look up the 
church—the church will have to look them up.” 

In a southern city a northern minister who went to 
assist the local church of his denomination reports that 
within a few months there will be about 7,000 families 
in government housing developments within a few blocks 
of that church. Its members are organized into calling 
groups who go out to visit the new families. But this 
minister comments that “the prospects are too many, and 
the denominational competition . . . is dog eat dog.” 

Housing projects are frequently located on the out- 
skirts of cities since the land there is less expensive. 
But often this means that the people living there are a 
long way from any church. Homes for the wives and 
families of men in service may be some miles from any 
church. In such a case, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to attend church and Sunday school. It may be 
very difficult—especially with restrictions on tires and 
gasoline—for churches even to provide church school 
teachers, to say nothing of worship services. Even in a 
large, well-organized city such a community may be 
completely overlooked by the churches. Thus, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the mothers in a housing project for navy fami- 
lies, appealed to one of the ministers for hymnals and 
other helps in organizing a church school for their chil- 
dren. Since the families of soldiers constitute a large 
part of the population, there will be a continual shifting, 
with the task of making contacts never ended. 

A correspondent in one city comments that the churches 
of the city are doing “an excellent job in looking after 
the men of the service.” But the families of the men in 


service and the industrial workers, with their families, 
are “the most neglected group.” They constitute, he says, 
“perhaps a greater problem than the army and navy 
camps—are not so adequately served, and are more diffi- 
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cult to contact.” In many cases the migrant civilians are 
from rural or small town communities. Many had church 
affiliations at home. But the change to city life and the 
city church requires a readjustment that is difficult at 
best. When, as seems to be the case very often, there is 
resentment between the old residents and the newcomers 
successful reorientation is far harder to achieve. The expe- 
rience of some communities indicates that it can be done 
if the local churches are ready to make the effort. 


Local Interdenominational Cooperation 


It seems evident that the communities which have been 
most successful in meeting the problems are those where 
strong councils of churches existed before the emergency. 
Limitations of space, unfortunately, make it impossible 
to refer here to the work of all the councils of churches 
throughout the country. A few illustrations may be 
given. 

The Wichita Council of Churches, for instance, has 
arranged for interdenominational work at the largest 
housing project. In 1941, 400 semi-permanent houses were 
built at Hilltop Manor, two miles from the nearest ade- 
quately equipped churches. Eventually, there will be 
6,200 semi-permanent or temporary houses in the dis- 
trict. At first, the individual churches were left to cul- 
tivate their own constituencies but it was soon evident 
that most of the people would not go so far to church. A 
survey of 400 families in this section, carried on under 
the auspices of the Wichita Council, revealed that more 
than three-fourths of the children were less than nine 
years old. Indeed, 29 per cent were two years old or less. 

Late in March the Council of Churches began to hold 
church school and worship services in the community 
room of the project. A full-time woman visitor and a 
full-time ordained chaplain are now at work. Since the 
number of houses in the district is to be enormously 
increased beyond the original plan, the Wichita Council of 
Churches now believes there should be a woman visitor 
for each center working under the general direction of 
the chaplain, who will also coordinate the activities of the 
special denominational workers sent to Wichita for the 
emergency. The chaplain’s salary is being underwritten, 
tentatively by the denominational mission boards. In 
Baltimore the Council of Churches has developed an 
elaborate comity agreement, assigning each new housing 
development to a given communion. 

In the Fort Leonard Wood area, the Missouri Council 
of Churches had a survey made and sent in a regional sec- 
retary. Early in its work in this section the Misscuri 
Council of Churches adopted a resolution: “No new 
work or building shall be begun by the cooperating de- 
nominations without first consulting with the Commission 
on Comity and Survey of the Missouri Council of 
Churches.” A Fort Leonard Wood Council of Churches 
is being organized which will try to determine where new 
churches are needed and allocate the field, subject to the 
approval of denominational boards. It will encourage 
vacation schools and carry on other activities to further 
religious education. Efforts will be made to correlate 
the activity of the church with those of the other welfare 
agencies. 

The churches of some communities, like the Fort 
Leonard Wood area, have organized new councils in an 
effort to meet cooperatively the demands upon them. In 
others the effort seems to have proved abortive. In 
Bremerton, Wash., where most of the denominations 
which are represented have, it seems, sent in additional 


workers, an interdenominational center has been estab. 
lished. Four Pentecostal ministers are included in th 
ministerial council which supervises it. 


Local Church Activities 


Some of the work of local churches has already beer 
indicated. An adequate account of their activities jr 
defense communities all over the country would take a 
enormous amount of space—even with the data now avail. 
able. A few illustrations may be given. Reference ha 
already been made to the minister of four little churche 
in a section where there has been an enormous influ 
of workers, some temporary, others permanent. He re. 
ports that the church building is not adequate to tak 
care of the increased numbers in the church school, ané 
that he is trying to raise money to improve the building 
But he comments that the newcomers are unwilling t 
give much money for “a building they may not get t 
use.” Besides, the plant works one shift each Sunday 
so that many employes work seven days a week, ani 
“the local people are too busy making money by taking 
care of the new people . . . to get off much for religioy 
service.” Nothing whatever, it seems, has been done co- 
operatively in that community, where four denominations 
are represented. This minister holds street services, with 
a public address system, two evenings a week, on Sundays 
uses the public address system to invite people to church, 
and tries to provide recreation and an educational pro- 
gram. “Very attractive signs” have been put up “al 
over town” inviting people to come to the church ani 
offering his services where they are needed. Attendance 
at church has increased five-fold or more within the 
last year, and many have been taken into the church 
This is impressive considering the difficulties under whic: 
he had to labor. But it is safe to say that he would k 
the first to agree that nowhere near all that is needed ha: 
been accomplished. 

In a little midwestern village where there were 1,9 
people late in 1940 there are now reported to be five 
times as many. Here, in a community which was “para- 
lyzed” by the sudden coming of a defense plant, a loca 
minister seems to have done much of the social work 
needed as well as his church work. He helped in com 
piling a list of available rooms; helped “hundreds ané 
hundreds” of people to get located and to secure jobs, 
turning the manse into “a veritable information bureau”; 
assisted in the establishment of a nursery school; at- 
ranged for recreational activities for the whole com- 
munity ; and secured the assistance of the USO, in addi 
tion to regular pastoral work for his own people and the 
newcomers. 


The work of the local churches for the men in uniform 
is, of course, different in type than that for the defense 
workers. The better organized churches seek to make the 
man in uniform feel that he is a temporary parishioner, 
not “merely a soldier” when he attends church services 
they keep their social rooms open during the week for 
the use of men, they arrange for hospitality at. the 
homes of their members, provide recreational programs 
in addition to those of the USO, and cooperate in the 
other activities of the community for the men. 


In Jacksonville, Fla., where there was a serious lack 
of low-cost lodging places for soldiers on leave from 
Camp Blanding, the Ministerial Association and_ the 
Y.W.C.A. organized a Service Center with one floor for 
a dormitory and one for a social center. Army authori 
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ties furnished the cots; the stati and equipment for social 
activities were provided by the churches and the Y.W.C.A. 

At Red Bank, N. J., near Forts Hancock and Mon- 
mouth, the pastor of the First Baptist Church meets the 
trains When new troops are arriving and distributes cards 
inviting them to the church. Social gatherings are held 
regularly on Saturday evenings. A mixed class of men 
pe women in the church school welcomes service men, 
and 117 church families are listed for invitations to homes. 

There are, of course, many special problems in different 
communities. It has already been pointed out that the 
little communities of families of service men are some- 
times completely overlooked by the churches. 


Community Organization 


But of all the problems facing the defense communities 
the most fundamental one is undoubtedly that of com- 
munity organization, Some oi them were well-integrated, 
with a Council of Social Agencies to coordinate the wel- 
fare institutions, a Council of Churches to provide for 
inter-church cooperation, and other agencies as well. 
These are, it seems certain, the communities which are 
functioning most adequately now. Some were rural vil- 
lages two years ago. Others were small cities which had 
never felt any special need for joint action. 

Now these small places have suddenly become much 
larger with all the problems of organization which larger 
towns have learned gradually to handle, but are with- 
out the resources, either financial or in leadership, with 
which to meet the needs. Obviously, a community cannot 
afford to put up houses for hundreds, or thousands, of 
people who will be there but a short time. Sometimes, 
indeed, it would seem that they assume that the federal 
government should take all responsibility. (Other com- 
munities in areas where there are no defense contracts 
and the existing industries have been losing ground over 
along period face the draining away of their native leader- 
ship and of financial resources as well. But this question 
cannot be gone into here.) But even where the local 
leadership is fairly vigorous there is still need for as- 
sistance from outside. Most of this aid comes from the 
federal government (mainly the Federal Security Agency) 
and the USO. 


The Problem Within the Local Community 


Where the different agencies of a community were ac- 
customed to working together and community morale 
was good, the situation is far less serious than in places 
where each agency was accustomed to ignore the others 
or in the tiny villages, now enormously increased in 
population, where but few services had been required be- 
fore the influx of newcomers. Some of the problems in- 
volved are stated by Fred K. Hoehler, director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, in the Journal of 
Educational Sociology for April. He points out that com- 
munity organization is normally the concern of the local 
public and private agencies. But the federal government 
has also “a fundamental stake in the solution of the prob- 
lems they create.” It must be remembered that camps 
and great defense plants which cause the “boom,” are 
located by the federal government in the national interest. 

. The first and most fundamental barrier,” according 
to Mr. Hoehler, to the mobilization of resources in the 
boom towns is “the clash between this federal interest and 
local jurisdiction, jealously guarded with the deeply in- 
grained American distrust of central authority.” The 
second conflict is in the relationship between federal, 
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state and local governments. Since there is no effective 
coordination in federal, state or local government “feder- 
al officials, all operating in their own {functional fields, 
approached local agencies in such numbers and with so 
little relationship to an over-all community plan as to 
prove an embarrassment, rather than an aid, to harassed 
local officials.” The third conflict is that between public 
and private agencies. Mr. Hoehler believes that the 
problem can only be solved by the assumption by the 
federal government of a “role of active and consistent 
leadership. . . . Such a leadership presupposes an under- 
standing of the relative responsibilities of federal, state, 
and local governments and the development of machinery 
at the local level through which all war-related programs 
in a community—whether federal, state, or nongovern- 
mental—can be synthesized into a reasonable and com- 
prehensive whole. . . . ” Furthermore, it must protect 
and strengthen the agencies performing essential com- 
munity services. It must also provide for the participa- 
tion of representative citizens in determining policies 
affecting community matters and for the participation of 
organizations of citizens in community defense activities, 
How this is to be done, he does not say. Speaking before 
the National Conference of Social Work in May, Mr. 
Hoehler pointed out that an agreement between the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services provides a division of functions be- 
tween the two agencies. 

The 1941 Blue Ridge Institute for Southern Social 
Work Executives concluded that coordination on the na- 
tional level was not to be expected, and that the solu- 
tion was to be found in coordination within the lecal 
community by expanding the councils of social agencies 
to include the social, civic and educational organizations 
of the community.'* 

Another factor in the picture which the above dis- 
cussions omit is the relation of the national voluntary 
agencies to the whole picture. 


The USO 


Six national organizations have joined forces in the 
United Service Organizations, Inc., to provide services 
for the men in uniform and, to a much less extent, for 
defense industrial workers. In many communities the 
different organizations maintain separate “units,” co- 
ordinated by a USO staff conference for the professional 
workers. In some communities the workers of several 
agencies act as a single staff. Misunderstanding devel- 
oped in some communities from this plan of operation. 
It was assumed that all USO centers would be operated 
by several agencies. 

Chester I. Barnard, president of ‘the USO, explains 
in the report to the Board of Directors of June, 1942, 
that the need for USO services in a given locality is de- 
termined after consultation with local representative citi- 
zens and groups and representatives of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Factors considered in determining the 
need for USO services are: 

“1. The number of persons to be served. ... 

“2. The adequacy of local resources, facilities, leader- 
ship and finances.” Its services are made available to 
communities where the “overload” caused by the emer- 
gency cannot be met by local resources. The decision in 


13 Community (New York), November, 1941. 

14Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Salvation Army, National Catholic 
Community Service, Jewish Welfare Board, and the National 
Travelers’ Aid Association. 
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regard to delegating any agency for a given piece of work 
is made by the USO on the basis of six main factors: 
community facilities to take care of the burden, “re- 
ligious affiliations and other characteristics” of the sol- 
diers or war workers near the operations, “availability 
of agency personnel,” “the character of the community,” 
agencies operating in the community, “acceptability of 
the assignment to the agency.”’® 

In most communities there are USO Councils in which 
representatives of local agencies, usually including the 
churches, meet with the USO staff. In general, it seems 


that these councils have a dual function: to advise the ? 


USO staff on community problems and to represent the 
USO in the community. There appears to be some ten- 
dency for them to request a larger share in determining 
administrative policy. 

The general theory on which the USO works is that its 
main responsibility is to the newcomers. Representatives 
of the USO say that community attitudes are taken into 
account as far as possible, but sometimes the men to be 
served in a nearby camp make it necessary to designate 
agencies to operate which are not influential in that par- 
ticular local community. 

Leonard Mayo of Western Reserve University, speak- 
ing before the National Conference of Social Work in 
May, criticized the national voluntary agencies sharply 
for their failure to “work within the local organization 
pattern of the communities served by their constituents.” 
They must do so, he maintained, “if they are to con- 
tinue to draw heavily on the resources of the whole 
community.” 7° 

This problem is evident in the difficulty which has 
arisen over assigning units in some solidly Protestant 
Southern towns to the National Catholic Community 
Service. Serious friction has resulted in a few cases 
between the local churches and the USO. Beyond a 
doubt the Catholic newcomers are entitled to service from 
Catholics. In theory, at least, almost all of those who 
have been most outspoken would agree to that state- 
ment. Some of these communities had had little or no 
experience in community cooperation before the present 
emergency so that the whole situation is much more 
difficult. Whether better results might have been ob- 
tained if the USO had taken the problem of local rela- 
tionships more seriously in the beginning, no one can 
say. The haste with which the whole program had to be 
established militated against any such effort. But loss 
of community cooperation at one point endangers good 
relationships in others, for, unfortunately, such irrita- 
tion is “catching.” The coordinating services of the USO 
have been indispensable in spite of the difficulties. 

Another difficulty seems inevitable in the existing 
situation. The facilities afforded by the USO are mainly 
for the newcomers. Actually, under the strained con- 
ditions which affect old residents as well as the “new 
people,” the former may need them almost as much as 
those for whom they are intended. There would seem 
to be real danger that this may intensify the friction be- 
tween the two groups which is reported from all parts 
of the country. 


In an emergency like the present we must deal not 


15 How USO Operations Are Conducted and Financed. 1942. 
16 Summarized in Survey Midmonthly (New York), June, 
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only with the new problems which grow out of 
whole war effort but also with those which the coy 
try has failed to solve over a long period of time, anim 
at the same time, prepare for the postwar readjustmeg 
Good community organization can only come where 
groups can work together for the common end. Q@ 
divisions due to economic status and race—among othe 
—loom even larger now than in peace-timea Added @ 
these are the major dislocations caused by the migratig 
of so many people—voluntary or compulsory (as in 
case of the drafted men)—to strange places. The diff 
culties, both physical and psychological, of absorbing fi 
newcomers, are enormously increased when so mag 
people move into a community that the facilities for pal 
viding the ordinary decencies of life are strained. Wha 
at the same time deep-seated prejudices are overriddal 
by outsiders, whether public agencies or private, withil 
careless “the community must change its attitude,” tha 
one may well wonder whether it is humanly possible § 
develop good relationships between the two groups. § 

A few cities which were well-organized in the beginnig 
have made long strides in the organization of “defengl 
councils.” These may or mav not include representa 
tives of all organizations. The very term “defengl 
council” may hinder the fundamental “spade wor 
that needs to be done. The emphasis on organization fq 
civilian defense may mean the ignoring of probleni 
which are not obviously related to defense, or mall 
easy the assumption that groups which do not fully accel 
the place assigned them by those in authority are meng 
ly “contrary,” or, worse, “fifth-columnists.” Being “d@ 
fense councils” they may fall apart when this emé@ 
gency is over and fail to realize that a new, possibl 
even greater, one is still to be faced. 

One keen student of the problem has suggested ff 
appointment of a coordinator who, being “above tim 
battle” of conflicting interests, could bring all grougl 
together and provide a “solvent” for the friction betwe@ 
them. Others question how such an official would ga 
his authority in a democratic government, to say nothim 
of the problems of finance and personnel. 

The data presented here are taken from a few cof 
munities. But reports from observers from many othé 
places make it evident that the conditions described a 
common, in greater or less degree, to “boom” towns 
over the country. One thing is certain; values are 
stake which are bound up with the future of democrag 
in this country. There is no simple solution. But it® 
a problem which demands the most thoughtful attentioff 
resourcefulness and good will. 


Pamphlets on the Church and Defense Areas : 


The Christian Commission for Camp and Defeng 
Communities (297 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) hi 
issued two pamphlets: The Church at Work in Ca 
Communities which offers suggestions for churches neal 
army camps and naval stations, and The Church at Wom 
in Defense Industrial Communities which provides matt 
rial for the use of churches so located. Ways of of 
operating with community agencies, especially thom 
working with service men, are indicated. Typical churdl 
programs are described. The need for interdenoming 
tional cooperation is stressed. Both pamphlets are té 
cents each; special rates for quantities. 
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